“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
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Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Save the Birds. 

The great Napoleon did not think it beneath 
his dignity to insert, in his famous Code, a provi- 
sion in behalf of the birds which destroy insects 
noxious to the crop; and in this country there are 
laws to the same end. 4 

The utility of such statutes is abundantly mani- 
fest from the investigations of those who have 
made the ravages of insects their study. 

Mr. Walsh, State Entomologist of Illinois, esti- 
mated the-annual loss to the crops thoughout the 
United States from noxious insects as $300,000,000, 
and Mr. J. R. Dodge, Statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, says: “The 
annual loss to the cotton crop alone from the same 
cause for many years past has ranged as high as 
$40,000,000, and never fallen below $10,000,000.” 

Mr. Townsend Glover, United States Entomol- 
ogist, says: “Insectivorous birds are the best 
allies of the farmer, and were they all destroyed, 
there is little doubt that it would be almost impos- 
sible to raise certain crops.” 


The President of the Missouri State Horticult- 
ural Society reports the annual loss in that State 
in 1871, from insect depredations, at $60,000,000. 

The late Horace Greeley says: “If I were to 
estimate the average absolute loss to the farmer 
in this country, from insects, at $100,000,000 per 
annum, I should doubtless be far below the mark; 
1 have no doubt our best allies are the birds. 
They would serve us if we did not destroy them. 
The boy who robs the bird’s nest is ro»bing the 
farmer of a part of his crops. The farmer might 
as well consent that any strolling ruftian should 
shoot his horses or cattle as his birds.” 

After allowing for all exaggeration and overes- 
timate, these statements are nano startling. 
They show the annual injury done to the crops by 
insects equal to many millions of dollars. 

It has been ascertained that one pair of birds 
and their young will consume about seven thou- 
sand grubs and worms in a season, and upon this 
basis it can be seen that the shooting of an old 
bird or the breaking up of a nest allows a myriad 
of insects to devastate the fields unmolested. 

An important direction in which the Society 
is called on for action is in regard to the present 
wholesale and continuous destruction of game. 
It is cruelty of a peculiarly heartless sort to shoot 
the partridge on her nest or the rabbit surrounded 
by om young, and yet the practice is far from 
uncommon. In season or out of season, the woods 
and fields resound with the report of the gun.— 
Report of Salem Dutcher, Secretary of Georgia 
Society. 


The Waterloo Dog. 


On a wet day in the autumn of 1814, an officer 
of the regiment then quartered at Chatham, while 
studying a plan which had been brought for his 
inspection, had his attention distracted by the 
piteous cries of an animal in distress. On going 
to the window to ascertain the cause, he saw a 
man cruelly kicking a half-starved dog. Speaking 
to the man having no effect, he gave him a half- 
crown to release the poor animal, and the officer, 
returning to his occupation, thought no more of 
the matter. But as the evening drew on, he heard 
a low whine at the door, and thinking it might be 
the dog of a brother officer, he opened the door, 
when, to his surprise, he beheld the wretched dog 
he had befriended. He jumped on his benefactor, 
and expressed his gratitude in every way he could. 
Food was offered him, which he refused, but was 
satisfied to be allowed to remain all night on the 


door-mat, near his friend. In the morning, the 
servant, seeing a strange dog, turned him out, but 
he remained in the street till the officer coming at 
night found the poor animal lying on the steps, 
and all attempts to drive him away proving use- 
less, he allowed him to enter the house, and gave 
him the name of Shag. From that time Shag 
never willingly left his master. The regiment in 
1815 embarked for Belgium, and the dog was 
forgotten till the officer, when in the boat goin 
on board the ship, discovered Shag snugly hi 
under his cloak. He gave orders that the dog 
should return with the boat. As the boat left the 
ship’s side, poor Shag’s howls fell upon his mas- 
ter’s ears. In the middle of the night, however, 
he was roused by something jumping on him, and 
he was nearly smothered by the caresses of his 
dog, which had found his way into the ship. On 
landing, and the march of the regiment, the dog 
was lost sight of, and was not seen again till the 
morning of the 18th of June, when just before the 
battle the dauntless Shag was at his master’s feet. 
He seemed to understand that his master could 
not then attend to him, and only showed his 
satisfaction by a brisk wagging of the tail. Dur- 
ing that terrible but glorious day the officer was 
dangerously wounded. He was carried to a farm- 
house, where he was nursed till he was well 
enough to be moved to Brussels. On the evening 
of his leaving, the farmer heard a low whining 
under the window. On opening the door, in 
rushed a dog, who, after visiting every room in 
the house in vain for what he sought, stretched him- 
self with a piteous howl on the bed the officer had 
occupied. Feeling sure that the faithful animal 
must belong to their guest, the good farmer and his 
wife determined to take Shag (for it was he) to 
Brussels. At first he was unwilling to leave, but an 
‘idea at length seemed to strike him, and he trotted 
on before them. At the entrance of a narrow street 
in the town he showed evident signs of uneasiness, 
till, laying hold of the woman’s dress, he pulled 
her to the door of a house. The door was opened 
by a soldier, and immediately Shag rushed between 
his legs up stairs, and, to his unspeakable joy, 
once more was in the presence of his beloved 
master. They returned together to England, and 
Shag for many years was the faithful companion 
and friend of the Waterloo hero. 


or 


WE ought never to sport with pain and distress 
in any of our amusements, or treat even the mean. 
est insect with wanton cruelty. : 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
“* Taking Life without Cause.” 


The scene you take, in your March number, 
out of Mr. Murray’s story in the “ Golden Rule,” 
does not overstate the feeling against cruelty to 
animals existing, or that did exist—for, alas, the 
genus is well-nigh extinct —in the breasts of our 
American hunters and trappers of the true type. 

I know one of these men who, in a long lite in 
the woods, begun under the shadow of Mount 
Marcy, when the Adirondacks were indeed in the 
wilderness, and while still lingered there some 
representatives of the Six Nations, has never killed 
one of God’s creatures * that hadn’t marrow in its 
bones,” except under the pressure of hunger. He 
has indeed lived by his rifle and his traps. Let 
only those condemn who eat no game, wear no 
furs, or in any other way become parties to taking 
life. Such men were and are the avant couriers 
of our civilization—making way for the pioneer 
and his plough. “John Morton’s” sentiments are 
the same that I have heard from the lips of this 
veritable man, who pushed his canoe up the 
Raquette long before any but a few men like him- 
self, had penetrated its romantic solitudes, and 
spent the long months of successive years alone 
on the wintry banks of the Raquette Lakes, with 
but his dog for a companion and a solitary pan- 
ther for a nightly visitor! Before the Adiron- 
dacks were fairly known to visitors he shouldered 
his rifle and moved on. He was not the stuff to 
make a guide of, he loved the woods too well, 
respected them too much, talked too littl—and 
that little said in plain, good English speech. In 
the far forests of the North-west he still lives his 
honest, God-fearing, blameless life,—his pride to 
have been “an American hunter.” 

It is the sportsmen, bred in the unwholesome 
atmosphere of “sporting circles,” who kill for the 
sake of killing, or to exhibit their doubtful skill. 
These are unworthy the name of hunters, and 
should be written down for what they are,—use- 
less slaughterers of God’s innocents. 

When this hunter, after much urging, consented 
to show us boys what he could do with his rifle, 
he did not find it necessary to select small birds 
for his target—not even tame pigeons; but with 
the leaden hammer of his bullets drove nails into 
the fence posts, shooting off-hand, with iron nerves, 
leaving the lead marks on the nail heads the won- 
der and emulation of us all, especially of 


Tus ONE. 
Boston, March 7, 1877. 
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Had Never Seen a Woman. 


Helen Hunt gives the following account of a 
dog in’ Colorado who had never seer a woman: 
“ As we halted, three dogs came bounding toward 
us, barking most furiously. One of them sud- 
denly stopped, gave one searching look at me, put 
her tail between her legs, and with a pitiful yelp 
of terror turned and fled. I walked slowly after 
her; she would look back over her shoulder, 
turn, make one or two lunges at me, barking 
shrilly, then with the same yelp of terror run 
swiltly away; at last she grew brave enough to 
keep her face toward me, but continually backing 
away, alternating her bark of defiance with her 

elp of terror in a way which was irresistibly 
udicrous. We were utterly perplexed by her 
behavior until her master, as soon as he could 
speak for laughing, explained it: ‘Yer see, that 
*ere dog’s never seen a woman afore! She was 
reared in the woods, an’ I han’t never took her 
nowhtres, an’ that’s jest the fact on’t; she dunno 
what to make of a woman.’ It grew droller and 
droller. The other dogs were our good friends at 
once, leaped about us, snufféd us, and licked our 
hands as we spoke to them. Poor Bowser hung 
back and barked furiously with warning and men- 
ace whenever I patted one of the other dogs, but 
if I took a step nearer her she howled and fied in 
the most abject way.” 


or 


MAnneEr is of importance, A kind No is often 
more agreeable thon a rough Yes, 


Cowper’s Thoughts of Animals. 
In measure as by force of instinct drawn, 
Or by necessity constrained they live 
Dependent upon man, those in his fields, 
These at his crib, and some beneath his roof; 
They prove too often, at how dear a rate 
He sells protection. Witness at his foot 
The spaniel, dying for some venial fault, 
Under dissection of the knotted scourge. 
Witness the patient ox, with stripes and yells 
Driven to slaughter, goaded as he runs 
To madness, while the savage at his heels 
Laugbs at the frantic sutferer’s fury spent 
Upon the guiltless passenger o’erthrown. 
He, too, is witness, noblest of the train 
That wait on man, the flight-performing horse ; 
With unsuspecting readiness he takes 
His murderer on his back, and push’d all day 
With bleeding sides and flanks that heave for life 
To the far distant goal, arrives and dies. 
So little mercy shows who need so much! 
Does law, so jealous in the cause of man, 
Denounce no doom on the delinquent? None. 
He lives, and o’er his brimming beaker boasts 
(As if barbarity were high desert) 
The inglorious feat, and clamorous in praise 
Of the poor brute, seems wisely to suppose 
The honors of his matchless horse his own. 
But many a crime deemed innocent on earth 
Is registered in heaven, and these, no doubt, 
Have each their record, with a curse annex’d. 
Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never. When he charged the Jew 
To assist his foe’s down-fallen beast to rise, 
And when the bush-exploring boy that seized 
The young, to let the parent bird go free, 
Proved he not plainly that his meaner works 
Are yet his care, and have an interest all, 
All, in the Universal Father’s Love ? 


or 


A Clergyman’s Guide. 


A clergyman residing at a small fishing village 
near Lancaster had been dining with some friends 
about three miles off. He left their house, accom- 
panied by a small dog, to return home between 
ten and eleven o’clock, P.M. For the purpose of 
saving time and distance, he took the sands of the 
seashore, the tide being out at the time, observin 
for his guide a lighthouse situated at the mout 
of the river Lune. By taking this course he would 
save about a mile. The night was dark. He 
walked on and on for a considerable time, but was 
surprised in not finding himself sooner at his 
destination. The painful truth of having been 
misguided, and that he had therefore missed his 
way, now flashed on his mind, as he found himself 
being surrounded by the flowing tide. His danger 
became imminent. He shouted for help and 

idance; but he was beyond all human hear- 
ing. Death stared him in the face. Just at this 
fearful moment his faithful dog, which in his per- 
plexity he had forgotten, rubbed against his leg. 
This brought hope and relief to his mind. ‘“ What, 
Jock, is that you?” asked the clergyman. The 
dog, as if to assure his master that it really was 
he, wagged his tail, and looking earnestly into his 
face, whined very piteously, then ran a short way 
from him, as much as to say, “ You are in danger, 
but follow me, and you will soon be safe!” The 
clergyman did so—now through deep water, the 
dog swimming by his side or on before him, then 
crossing deep gullies, immersing him up to his 
middle in water. Thus, following his guide, he 
ultimately found himself in a place of safety; 
having by the sagacity, fidelity, and intelligence 
of his dog escaped an untimely end, 
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AnD if you ask what is the temper which is | 


most fitted to be victorious over sin on earth, I 
answer that in it the warp of a sunny gentleness 
must we woven across the woof of a strong char- 
acter, That will make the best tissue to stand the 
wear and tear of the world’s trials, 


Charles Kingsley. 


But to speak of his home without mentioning 
his love of animals, would be to leave the picture 
incomplete. His dog and his horse were his 
friends, and they knew it, and understood his voice 
and eye. Ile was a perfect horseman, and never 
lost his temper with his horse, talking to and 
reasoning with it if it shied or bolted, as if it had 
been a rational being, knowing that, from the fine 
organization of the animal, a horse, like a child, 
will get confused by panic or fear, which is only 
increased by punishment. 

His dog Dandy, a fine Scotch terrier, was his 
companion in all his parish walks, attended at the 
cottage lectures and school lessons, and was his 
and the children’s friend for thirteen years. He 
lies buried under the great fir-trees on the rectory 
lawn, with this inscription on his gravestone, 
“ Fideli Fideles,”’ and close by “ Sweep,” a mag- 
nificent black retriever, and “ Victor,” a favorite 
Teckel, given to him «| the Queen, with which he 
sat up during the two last suffering nights of the 
little creature’s life. Cats, too, were a continual 
delight to him; the stable had always its white 
eat, and the house its black or tabby, and he 
never tired of watching their graceful movements. 
His love of animals was strengthened by his be- 
lief in their future state—a belief which he held 
in common with John Wesley and many other 
remarkable men. On the lawn dwelt a family of 
natter-jacks (running toads), who lived on from 
year to year in the same hole in the green bank, 
which the scythe was never allowed to approach. 
He had two little friends in a pair of sand-wasps 
who lived in a crack of the window in his dress- 
ing-room, one of which he had saved from drown- 
ing in a hand-basin, taking it tenderly out into 
the sunshine to dry; and every spring he would 
look out eagerly for them or their children, who 
came out of or returned to the same crack. The 
little fly-catcher, who built its nest every year 
under his bedroom window, was a constant joy to 
him. He had, also, a favorite slow-worm in the 
churchyard, which his parishioners were warned 
not to kill, from the mistaken idea prevalent in 
Eversley, that slow-worms were poisonous. All 
these tastes he encouraged in his children, teach- 
ing them to love and handle gently without dis- 
gust, all living things, toads, frogs, beetles, as 
works and wonders from the hand of a living God. 
—Memvirs of Kingsley, p. 263. 


Chinese Feast Day in Honor of Animals. 


The first day of the New Year's feasts is called 
by the Chinese, “ Birds’ Day” (Kay-Yat), and is in- 
tended to bring to mind the utility of the feath- 
ered tribes as food. On this day the Chinese are 
expected to abstain from eating flesh, and it is 
‘frequently observed as a day of fasting. 

‘The second day is Dogs’ Day (Ku-Yat). Ac- 
cording to a Russian writer, the Chinese honer 
the dog so much that they have workmen whose 
especial business it is to make coffins for dead 
dogs. They believe that the life of one of their 
sages was saved by a dog — and eating the 
man who attempted to murder him, and yet the 
Chinese eat the flesh of the dog, which they con- 
sider as a great delicacy. 

The day of swine, or Hogs’ Day (Chen-Yat). 
This third day is celebrated in honor of a hog that 
drew a valuable manuscript out of a fire. The 
Chinese honor this animal by making its flesh 
their principal dish on this festive occasion. 

The fourth day, Sheep Day (Yaong-Yat), is the 
same as Pun-Koon-Venga, the shepherd who 


_ clothed himself with the bark of trees and refused 


to make use of any part of the sheep either for 
food or clothing. 

The fifth day, Cows’ Day (New-Yat). This day 
is consecrated to the cow that suckled an orphan 
who afterward became Mandarin and built a tem- 
ple in honor of the cow. 

Ma-Yat, or Horse Day, the sixth day, is set 
apart to call to mind the usefulness of this ani- 
mal,—[Translated from the German for Our 
Dumb Animals, 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Did She know She was about to Die? 


Comfort Gibbs, Esq., of this town (Westfield, 
Mass.), some fifteen years ago, had a cat, which, 


foreknown that she had but a short time to live. 
The cat was feeble and sickly. She was the 
mother of two kittens, about hali-grown. The cat 
was seldom, if ever, in the house, and the kittens 
had never been there. Mr. Gibbs’ attention was 
called to the cat by her mewing. When he first 
saw her she was calling one of the kittens to her, 
and having called it as far as the steps to the L of 
the house she lifted and coaxed it up the steps, 
and then took it into the kitchen and laid it by 
the stove. She then called the other in the same 
manner and placed it by the side of the first, left 
them and went out. Two hours afterwards she 
was found dead at the rear of the house. 
H. F. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Goats. 

No one has answered the question in “Our 
Dumb Animals,” a month or two since, in regard 
to goats. 

‘hey will eat anything that cows will, and are 
very fond of warm milk They like any little tit- 
bit from the table, especially crackers. 

My boy has kept them, and we thought them 
quite affectionate. They would obey a call, and 
answer betore they could come insight. They fed 
from our hands, followed us about, and seemed to 
appreciate kind words and caresses. 

They are z pt to nibble young trees, and to retal- 
iate if treated roughly ; but they are quite suscep- 
tible to kindness, and their milk is said to be 
strengthening and good. M. O. J. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Coursing. 

My attention was strongly attracted by the 
illustration in Harper’s Weekly of March 24, 1877, 
entitled Coursing.” 

Coursing is called, and doubtless is, sport for 
those who pursue, but I should judge from the 
illustration that it is a great way from sport for 
the one pursued, which is (it seems to me) an ani- 
mal just as much entitled to the protection of your 
animal societies as a horse, cow or sheep, or any 
other animal which is now under its protection. 
If it is found necessary to kill the hare, why not 
do it humanely ? 

In one of your papers it is said that the quality 
of meat is impaired by frightening the animal 
just before killing If that is a fact, what must 
be the state of the hare’s meat after having run a 
race for life six or eight miles, hotly pursued by a 
pack of yelping hounds thirsting for its blood. I 
think it far better for all concerned to shoot the 

ame while it is unconscious of the proximity of 

anger. 

I understand that the first Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was organized in 
where this so-called. sport of Coursing 
is freely indulged in. 

To say the best for it, it is a mean sort of game 
for any one to take part in, and I should think a 
true man would be ashamed to indulge in a sport 
the cruelty of which can only be’excusable in 
mere boys. In the illustration in Harper’s Week- 
ly, the distress depicted in the features of the vic- 
tim is very touching. The poor creature seems 
to be almost frightened to death. I feel very curi- 
ous to know if there is any more reason for abus- 
ing the hare than the horse or cow; although 
inferior to either, but far superior to the worm 
that Cowper speaks of 

I have a very high respect for the Society which 
you represent, and the good cause to which its 
energies are devoted. 

M. J. JR. 


NEWTONVILLE. 


Tue life of any great soul is made up of con- 
flict with conditions. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Child Theology. 
BY BEATRICE. 
Three heads bowed in deepest sorrow, 
Eyes tear-swollen, sad and dim, 
Bend above the friend and playmate, 
Bid a last good-by to him. 


“Good-by, Sam; poor little fellow! 
Aint we glad we loved you so, 

Glad we never kicked or teased you, 
Never struck you one harsh blow ?” 


Nelson, brave as his great namesake, 
Checked the rising sob and tear, 
Asked if little dogs in heaven 
Were not happier than here: 


“For the good Creator made them, 
And of course he loves them too”; 
There, ’midst buds and blossoms fragrant, 
Sam would watch for him, he knew ;— 


“ Won't he papa?” “ Very doubtful.” 
White and sad the faces three. 

“ Without dogs and lots of flowers, 

- Heaven would be no place for me. 


God loves, cares for little children, 
Gives the tiny birds their food; 
At the end of the creation, 
He said all his works were good. 


Sam was good, I’m sure, dear father, 
His whole life was one of love; 

Must it end Aere?” “That, Rowena, 
Will be answered up above.” 


“Then said baby Allie, slowly, 
Baby though her years are seven, 
I don’t want to go there, papa, 
If I can’t find Sam in heaven!” 


A Bird’s Charity. 


Last summer a pair of robin redbreasts built 
their nests in the vicinity of a fashionable country 
boarding house. In due time the heads of four 
young robins were observed by some of the 
boarders peering above the sides of the nests, 
when some thoughtless boys passing that way, 
shot both the parent birds and lett the young ones 
to perish. 

The ladies and gentlemen, moved to pity by the 
hapless condition of the poor birds, were devising 
plans for their relief, when a little brown wren 
flew to the nest, surveyed the unfortunate state of 
things for a moment, then disappeared. Ina few 
minutes it returned, bearing food of some kind to 
the starving robins. 

Much surprised at this, the human sympathizers 
resolved to await further developments before 
proceeding to put their plan of relief into opera- 
tion, and were delighted to find the wren had in 
real good earnest, assumed the care of that 
orphan family. With untiring energy it hunted 
worms and food of such kinds as was suited to the 
wants and tastes of its protégés, and continued its 
kindly offices until the birds were full fledged and 
able to take care of themselves. 

Strange as this story may appear, we have it 
from the most undoubted authority, and submit 
the question whether reason or instinct was the 

overning power with that kind-hearted motherly 
ittle wren.—Philadelphia Star. 
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Mr. C. M. CAMPBELL, M. P., presiding at Han- 
ley, Eng., at a meeting of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, said in scarcely 
any country in the world was there so much con- 
sideration for animals as in England. He thought 
that throughout the world cruelty of the grosser 
sort was diminishing. He expressed a wish to 
see rabbit coursing abolished, and was asked by 
the meeting to use his influence in Parliament to 
amend the law in that direction. 


Hearty Sympathy. 


A school-teacher in an inland town in a regret- 
ful letter that she can send but ten dollars as her 
annual subscription (which she will allow us to 
say is much more than her share), adds these en- 
couraging words :— 


It is always a pleasure as well as a duty to give 
to our society. I should do it, and give up going 
somewhere or having something rather than not 
_ I always feel when sending my little sum, 

ow glad I should be if I could contrive to in- 
crease my income, and be able to give more. I 
always rejoice to read of the hundreds of thou- 
sands left the society, but suppose they are not, 
in all cases, paid over at once. [Usually not for a 

ear or more.—Ep.] Still they show an increas- 
ing interest in the cause. 

T suppose you are right when you say it might 
not do for the society to begin to buy up old, dis- 
abled horses. Our agents could and should do as 

ou suggest, give the alternative of killing the 

orse or prosecution. I hope the society will soon 
be rich enough to send an agent at frequent inter- 
vals through all parts of the State to look into 
everything that pertains to the comfort and care 
of animals. I have no doubt there is great neg- 
lect of them in the country, where the owners are 
not overlooked. 
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Why Cats Fyes Shine in the Dark. 


The eyes of many animals—those of cats for 
instance—exhibit a peculiar brilliancy, which is 
peculiarly remarkable in the dusk. It was for- 
merly thought that the eyes of such animals 
emitted light independently, as it was only 
thought that light could be transmitted by the 
human eye, under the influence of passion. The 
brillancy, however, in the eyes of these animals is 
caused by a carpet of glittering fibres called the 
tapeum, which lies behind the retina, and is a 
powerful reflector. In perfect darkness no light is 
observed in their eyes, a fact which has been 
established by very careful experiments, but, 
nevertheless a very small amount of light is 
= to produce the luminous appearance in 
them. 
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A Dog to Carry the Bass Drum, 


One very curious thing connected with the 
Servian military bands is the manner in which 
nearly all the regiments carry the big drum. 
Instead, as in other armies, of being slung in 
front of the man who plays it, this instrument is 
placed upon a small two-wheeled cart, drawn by 
a large dog, the latter being so trained that he 
keeps his place in the band, even through the 
longest marches. The drummer walks behind 
the cart and performs on the instrument as he 
goes along. 


FEATHERS.—A young English lady is engaged 
in making a cloak entirely of partridge feathers. 
In it will be at least 10,000 feathers of different 
sizes, the lower portion of the cloak being made 
of the fail feathers and then ranging up. The 
breast feathers come next, while the variegated 
plumage around the neck of the bird encircle the 
white throat of the lady. It will require about 
100 partridges to fill out the regular courses of 
feathers, which are placed in layers similar to the 
way in which they grow on the bird. 


We hope no American lady will imitate this 
example.—[Eb. 


4+ 
>> 


Tue Rev. William R. Alger, a famous New 
York clergyman, who has the courage of earnest 
conviction, has turned his attention in the pulpit 
to a man’s duty towards the lower animals. A 
few such utterances on the beauty and holiness of 
love, charity, and benevolence are worth reams of 
controversial casuistry, just as one good deed used 
to outweigh hecatombs of slaughtered.victims. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, April, 1877. 


Annual Meeting. 

At the Annual Meeting of our Society, on 27th 
ultimo, the following Board of Directors were 
elected :— 

Geo. T. Angell. 
Russell Sturgis, Jr. 
D. D. Slade. 
George Noyes. 
Mrs. Wm. Appleton. John B. Taft. 

Mrs. J. C. Johnson. Greely S. Curtis. 

Miss Ann Wigglesworth. Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb. 
Mrs. C. D. Homans. Mrs. John Lowell. 

Miss Florence Lyman. Mrs. Joseph Iasigi. 
Henry 8. Russell. Mrs. Geo. L. Chaney. 
Gardner Chilson. Mrs. John L. Roberts. 
C. L. Heywood. Mrs. Emily F. Newhall. 
Henry P. Kidder. J. Murray Forbes. 
Sam’l FE. Sawyer. Wm. Howell Reed. 

G. J. F. Bryant. Frank B. Fay. 

- The Secretary made his annual report, which 
will be published in our May paper. During the 
year, 3,728 cases have been investigated, 423 
animals killed, and 594 taken from work. 

At a subsequent meeting of the directors, the 
following officers were elected :— 

President. Geo. T. Angell. 

Treasurer. Oliver W. Peabody. 

Secretary. Frank B. Fay. 


W. H. Baldwin. 
Henry S. Washburn. 
Abraham Firth. 
Daniel Needham. 


. 


An Appeal for the Birds. 

As spring approaches, and we are anticipating 
the coming of the birds, we repeat our appeal for 
their protection. Some of the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts prize the few cherries that the birds 
deprive them of, more than the lives of the birds, 
and they encourage their boys to shoot them. If 
they fully realized the value of the birds in the 
destruction of insects, they would rather fur- 
nish cherry trees for the exclusive use of the birds, 
Careful observers assure us that each insect-eating 
bird destroys several thousands of these pests 
in a season, and but for this destruction we should 
soon have no fruit at all. Parents who encourage 
their boys to use a gun upon these protectors, or 
“ garden vocalists,” as some call them, are inflict- 
ing a public injury. The law imposes a fine for 
killing these birds, but few people are willing to 
enter a prosecution against their neighbors, and 
hence the law is not enforced. We must rely, 
therefore, in a considerable degree, upon convince- 
ing the public of the usefulness of the birds, and 
upon appeals for mercy towards a class of animals 
which adds so much to our pleasures and to the 
beauty of the fields. 


> 


Watering- Troughs. 

Country agents will please keep this subject in 
mind and endeavor to introduce them where they 
are needed. The selectmen have authority (chap. 
84, Acts 1872) to establish “ such as in their judg- 
ment the public necessity and convenience may 
require.” If this cannot be done, individuals may 
be induced to donate them, or it may be done by 
subscription, 

Look to those already established to see if they 
do not need repairing or cleansing. 


Buy Red Veal. 

If our readers want to eat the most digestible 
veal, the most healthful veal, let them order red 
veal. 

If they prefer to eat the veal from a calf that 
has been bled for days befure being killed, bled till 
he is sick and faint, so weak that he cannot stand, 
and so sick that he cannot eat, let them buy white 
veal. 

This cruel process is adopted to please the eye 
of the customer. 

As the veal season is now coming on, we make 
our annual appeal to our friends to help to dis- 
courage the practice by demanding réd veal. 
Will our exchanges please circulate the appeal ? 


Amendment to our Statute. 

Although we have always supposed a bird was 
an animal, and therefore protected from cruelty 
by our law, yet, in several instances, magistrates 
have decided that the Legislature did not intend 
to cover birds when the law was enacted. 

To remove any doubt on the subject, we have 
secured, from the present Legislature, an amend- 
ment to the law, so that it now reads (Chapter 
344, Acts of 1869, Section 6,):—In this act the 
word ‘animal’ or ‘animals’ shall be held to 
include all brute creatures and birds,’—the words 
in italics having been added. 
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Spitz Dogs. 

The legislative committee to whom was referred 
the subject of spitz dogs, and which involved the 
question of hydrophobia, have not yet reported. 

Parties interested on both sides of the question 
appeared in consYderable numbers, and there was 
a difference of opinion upon existing facts, and as 
to the character of and danger from the particular 
class of dogs in question, as wide as upon any other 
subject where parties are deeply interested. The 
committee will doubtless soon report, perhaps 
giving enlarged powers to town and city authori- 
ties in respect to licensing or destroying dogs, 
but we can hardly suppose they will venture to 
authorize the indiscriminate killing of any class 
of dogs. 


Poisoning Dogs. 

Since the recent excitement upon hydrophobia 
commenced, several valuable dogs have been 
poisoned in one neighborhood near Boston. It 
would appear to have been done by some hater of 
dogs in general, as there is no evidence of any 
malice towards the different owners. The law 
provides a severe penalty for any one who dis- 
tributes or exposes any poisonous substance for 
the purpose of destroying dogs. 

We hope the offender, in the above cases, will 
be apprehended and punished. The dogs had not 
only a great intrinsic value, but their intelligence 
and their affection had set a price upon them which 
could not be recorded in figures, 

CorrEcTION.—The lines entitled “ Green Grass 
under the Snow,” published in our last number, 
should have been credited to Mrs. Annie A. Pres- 
ton, of Northfield. We found them in an exchange 
without the author's name, 

Our May paper will contain a list of all the 

societies in the country, with their officers, 


Pet Members. 

It has been a custom of quite a number of our 
friends, who have pet animals, to constitute them 
members of our Society. We have lost one of 
these, as appears by the following note:— ~ 


“T regret to say that my cat ——, who has always 
been a member of your society, has died. As soon 
as I procure another one, I shall have the pleasure 
of making her also a member. I am a life mem- 
ber myself, and feel a great interest in the society, 
and think it is doing great good, especially in 
calling the public attention to the cruelty that has 
so long been practised with impunity.” 


+> 
or 


Game Law. 
We find that there is an impression in the 
community that the recent amendment to our 


game laws has been obtained through our instru- 


mentality, and that the exemption of wild pigeons 
from the operation of the law will protect sports- 
men’s clubs in their pigeon-shooting matches, 
The first supposition is an entire error, for we have 
had no participation in amending the law, it being 
the work of sportsmen entirely. And in regard to 
the other case we trust our sportsmen will find, 
if they expect protection in trap-shooting under 
the game law, that they have “ reckoned without 
their host.” We shall see. 


+> 
+o 


Salt on Horse Railroad Tracks. 

The Committee on Roads and Bridges, to whom 
was referred our bill to prevent the use of salt on 
street-car tracks, reported that “the bill ought 
not to pass,” and we were defeated ; showing that 
the united horse railroad companies were stronger 
than our Society, and, as we believe, stronger 
than the justice of the case. 

But, in the meantime, the grand jury have in- 
dicted several of the roads, upon the complaint of 
the Boston city authorities. If these cases are ever 
brought to trial, we shall be able to ascertain 
what a jury think of the matter. 


> 


The Holland Society. 

The extract from Dr. Bigelow’s address on 
Vivisection, originally published in our paper, has 
been republished by the Holland Society in Dutch. 
A letter from the secretary of that society, written 
to one of our friends, states that he understands 
that dogs are beginning to be used as draught ani- 
mals. He says if this is encouraged it will prove, 
in the end, a great cruelty. He continues :— 


“ Here all sorts of dogs are used for that pur- 
pose, even very small ones, and very often I meet 
carts loaded heavily enough for a strong horse, 
before which one or two lean, poorly looking se. 
are doing their utmost, till at last they fall dead; 
but as ugly dogs have no value, their martyrdom 
passes unnoticed. Such things begin very inno- 
cently—a little milk-car, very light, drawn by a 
large dog, and so on; but some years later the 
thing becomes what it is now with us, the source 
of the most mischievous cruelty, and impossible 
to check except by a law forbidding to use dogs 
for draught, as was enacted in England in 1854. 
The dog, with very narrow breast, tender ribs and 
very weak backbone, is not at all a beast of bur- 
den, and I beseech you most earnestly to use all 
the influence of your society and your own to 
oppose the use of dogs for draught.” 

We think the custom does not prevail to any 
considerable extent in this State, although we 
believe it does in some others. New Jersey has a 
law against the use of dogs for drawing vehicles 
of any kind.—[Ep. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Hydrophobia. 

A sensible article appeared in the “ Daily Ad- 
vertiser” of March 7, as to the Spitz dog. Now, 
when people are so off their balance on the sub- 
ject of hydrophobia, it is good to find one person 
who has not gone mad. The fact is we have too 
much law in regard to dogs, instead of too little. 
The ignorance in regard to the matter is very 
a. It is well known to all who are posted on 

gs that the disease is more common in winter 
than in any other season, yet for years there has 
been an indiscriminate slaughter of dogs in July 
and August for no other reason than the Dog-Star 
is in the ascendant. 

In Constantinople, where all dogs are protect- 
ed, hydrophobia is unknown Now, in America, 
in our Northern States particularly, where we en- 
force the dog laws and tax every male dog $2 and 
every female $5, we constantly hear of the disease 
(probably more than three-fourths of the dogs 
called mad never were so). Now, let us think for 
ourselves, quietly and reasonably, and perhaps we 
may discover that one great cause of the increase 
of the disease (if it does really increase) is fhe 
high tax imposed on the female, causing a large 
number of that sex to be destroyed at birth. (He 
who goes against nature makes a mistake; and is 
it not possible that we have reduced the number of 
females too much?) In Youatt’s book og the Dog, 
his opinion is: “ ‘that there may be a few cases 
of rabies in our country in a year, we do not 
doubt, but at the same time we are satisfied that 
the affection in its genuine form is quite rare, and 
that the great hue and cry made every season 
about mad dogs, is more the result of ignorance 
and fright than reality.” 

Blaine, in closing a very able and scientific arti- 
cle on the treatment of wounds supposed to be 
caused by mad dogs, very justly remarks :— 

“ Would that I could instil into such minds the 
uncertainty of the disease appearing at all; that 
is, when no means have been used; and the per- 


fect security they may feel who have submitted to. 


the preventive treatment detailed,’ which was 
the use of lunar caustic, “ nitrate of silver, being 
sure to introduce the caustic into the very depths 
of the wound, so it will reach every particle of 
poison that may have insinuated itself into the 
flesh.”’ See “ Youatt on the Dog,” edited by E. J. 
Lewis, M. D. I have asked many physicians if 
they have ever seen a case of real rabies, and 
have found but three who had ever seen authentic 
cases; two were celebrated physicians of large 
practice in New York City, and one at Boston 
Highlands, who had seen two cases, but you will 
rarely find a doctor who has himself had a case. 
The blue glass mania now raging, proves that we 
are creatures of imagination, and undoubtedly 
many die of hysteria because they suppose they 
really have hydrophobia. H. Furr. 
STONEWALL FARM, LEICESTER, MASS. 


we 
o> 


One of our exchanges says: “Is it not, un- 
fortunately, generally known that in the case of 
fire in buildings containing horses, if the harness 
be merely put on,—however roughly,—the horses 
will quit the stables. A knowledge of this fact may 
be the means of saving many a valuable animal 
from a horrible death. 


Tue Congress of Nations, representing our sub- 
ject, which was to have met at Frankfort this year, 
has, by consent of parties interested, been post- 
poned to next year, and will be held at Paris dur- 
ing the period of the exposition. ~ 


42> 


GRACEFUL, particularly in youth, is the tear of 
sympathy, and the heart that melts at the tale of 
woe. 


4@ 
or 


THERE are words which are worth as much as 
the best action, for they contain the germ of all. 


Sparrows, Robins and Bluebirds, 


How often is it stated in the Boston papers that 
the English sparrows imported hither are drivin 
away robins and bluebirds with other birds! 
noticed this in respect to the former in one of the 
Boston dailies. As for the bluebirds, they have 
not been frequenters of Boston Common te any 
extent for the last quarter of a century, and the 
sparrows were brought hither only about ten 
years ago. 

In regard to the robins, I never saw so many on 
the Common as I observed last summer, and 
remarked it at the time, having occasion, as [ do, 
and have for many years, to cross the Common 
four times a day—morning, twice about midday, 
and again toward evening. 

Having been a careful observer of birds and 
their habits for years, this fact in regard to robins 
should be noted by those who join the ranks of 
butcher-birds in the persecution of the English 
sparrows. 

The common sparrow (Passer unt) do- 
mestica)—common in all parts of Europe—lately 
imported into Boston, is rapidly spreading over 
the Commonwealth. While country boys and 
girls flock to the city, the sparrows, more wise, 
move countryward. They feed on grain and feed 
their young on the larve of insects, and it is 
reported by Baird, a naturalist, that a pair of 
sparrows destroy about four thousand caterpillars 
a week for that purpose. Yet in some parts of 
England a bounty is offered for sparrow heads, 
from an impression that they injure the farmers. 
Sparrows are omnivorous, subsisting on both ani- 
mal and vegetable food. They make amends for 
their grain plunder in destroying large numbers 
of insects and their larvee. 

The destruction of the sparrow in France has 
been followed by a large increase of caterpillars, 
greatly more injurious to plants, fruits, and grains 
than the persecuted exterminated sparrow had 
ever been. That birds which are the co-workers 
of farmers and gardeners should be destroyed 
because they eat with their animal food some fruit 
and grain, is a short-sighted policy. This is the 
way ft looks to an OBSERVER. 
— Boston Transcript. 


There seems to be two opinions upon this mat- 
ter, and as the sparrows are increasing very rap; 
idly, it is a question which ought to rest upon a 
basis of facts. Can any of our readers give us 
evidence that sparrows do actually attack and 
drive off robins and bluebirds ?— [Ep. 


Extract from a Letter. 


I am so glad you stir the folks up every spring 
on the subject of bleeding calves, also that the 
beautiful plumaged birds , aa a friend in you. I 
do feel indignant when I see those charming little 
creatures in such numbers in the milliners’ win- 
dows. I can only hope that American ladies 
will be so enlightened on the subject that it will 
soon be an unprofitable business to those engaged 
init. 

How very interesting your paper is! I send 
one of our numbers to my brother in London, and 
he lends it to friends there who enjoy it much—he 
says it is better every month—and we think so 
too. 


or 


CRUELTIES IN STOCK TRANSPORTION.—A West- 
ern writer says: ‘We have been told by different 
men employed along the lines of railroad, that it 
was no uncommon thing to see men who had the 
care of cattle in cars, punch the iron pinion in the 
end of their poles, into the eye of an animal that 
was down, also to twist the tail until they disloca- 
ted the joint; the animal moaning most piteously, 
and using all its powers to rise. This it was im- 
possible for it to do, having become so exhausted 
from the length of continement in the’car, without 
rest or nourishment of any kind; and it was 
obliged to lie prostrate and be trampled upon by 
its fellows.” 


CASES INVESTIGATED 


By Orrice AGENTS IN MARCH. 


Whole number of complaints, 126; viz., beating, 9; overload. 
ing, 11; driving when lame and galled, 22; failing to provide 
— food and shelter, 17; abandoning, 2; torturing, 10; driv- 
ng when diseased, 29; cruelty in transportation, 1; defective 
streets, 1; general cruelty, 26. 

Remedied without prosecution, 37; warnings issued, 38; not 
substantiated, 26; prosecuted, 12; convicted, 9; pending, 2; 
under investigation, 7. 

Animals killed, 40; temporarily taken from work, 33. 


FINEs. 

Justices’ Courts.—Barre, $10; W. Brookfield, $5. (From Co. 
Treasurer.) 

Police Courts.—Newton (2 cases), $30; Chelsea, $10. - 

District Court.—First Eastern Middlesex, $20. (Paid at house 
of correction.) 

Municipal Court.—Boston, $10. 

Witness Fees.— $23. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY LAST MONTH. 
[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 


_ Month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 


of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. ] 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 
F., $100; Mrs. Abel Adame, $20; a Friend, $20. 


Ten DOLLARS EACH. 


O. W. Peabody, Miss Eliza B. Leonard, Mrs. M. O. Johnson, 
Otis E. Weld, Mrs. E. B. Bigelow, A. M. Howland, Mrs. J. 8. 
Warren, Miss Marianne Ropes, Miss Susan I. White, Edward 
Whitney, Edward Cunningham, Mrs. Rebecca Conant, John C. 
Howe, Mrs. J. R. Vincent, Mrs. F. M. Payson, Mrs. Elizabeth 
8S. Morton, Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, George Faulkner, Mrs. George 
Faulkner, Mrs. C. 8, Barnard, John Collamore, Mrs. Wm. Brig- 
ham, Archbishop J. J. Williams, Mrs. E. L. Farnsworth, James 
P. Thorndike. 

Five EACH. 


8. G. Simpkins, Miss M. M. Newhall, Miss E. Wagstaff, Miss 
Isabel Meredith, Mrs. 8. C. Thacher, John C. Ropes, Mra. B. D. 


. Greene, Arthur T. Lyman, Mrs. Charles P. Curtis, George D. 


Oxnard, Dr. A. Hosmer, J. I. Bowditch, James F. Edwards, 
George F. Farley, Mrs. C. U. Oxnard, Mrs Daniel Merriman, 
Wm. Endicott, Alvah Morrison, Augustus Flagg, Miss Blanch. 
ard, Mrs. Charles T. White, H. 8. Grew, Robert Codman, Mrs. 
E. H. Flint, Addison Gilbert, P. D. Crowell, ee! Grew, 
Augustus D. Perkins, Hon. Isaac Livermore, Mrs. R. W. Encer- 
son, John Bartlett, Miss Cornelia Dow, Miss Elizabeth Dow, 
Miss Jane F. Dow, Miss M. E. C. White, Mrs. Lydia R. Swain, 
George C. Shattuck, Miss H. Meriam, Miss C. Meriam, Miss P. 
W. 8. Canfield, Mrs. Thomas Cole, Wm. B. Fosdick, Mrs. Susan 
Welles, Dr. Francis Minot, Miss Barbara H. Channing, Mrs. 
Samuel E. Sawyer, Rt. Rev. Benj. H. Paddock, Miss A. C. 
Lowell, James Ellison, James H. Ellison, George Sampson, 
Francis W. Welch, John Richardson, E. W. Hoyt, Miss Helen 
Porter, Charles F. Bradford, Miss E. 8. Nash, Charles Nash, 
Mrs. S. M. Hunt, A. J. Wilkinson, Miss A. G. Leeds, A. W. 
Lamson. 
OnE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mrs. 8. C. Allen, Mrs. Wm. H. Browne, Miss Maggie C. C: 
Mrs. J. E. M. Safford, Mrs. H. M. H. Thompson, Mrs. Samue 
B. Morton, Miss Mary Burditt, Miss A. M. Cary, Mrs. Martha 
McGlashan, William Troup. Miss Mary C. Tolman, $3; Mrs. 
George Hussey, $2. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

H. C. Davis, $5; Miss A. Biddle, $5; E. M. Boynton, $3; F. 
Austin, Miss Harriett N. Havens, Miss Grace Cowing, Miss A. 
M. Browne, David Wood, Moses Brown, $2 each. 

SUBSCRIBERS ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

H. Vandine, Miss Clara Cushing, Rev. J. C. Bodwell, Lincoln . 
Library, Miss Mary R. Baxter, Henry Burditt, Miss A. M. Cary, 
Miss C. F. Jackson, Mrs. George H. Rogers, Mrs. W. C. Swann, 
Solomon Clark, Miss Mary A. Smith, Enoch Pratt, Miss Jenkins, 
Mrs. A. 8. Albee. 

ENGLISH MAGAZINES, SIxTY CENTS EACH. 

Mrs. J. D. K. Willis, $1.20; Mr. F. W. Howland, Miss Evelyn 

Hatch 


Humane Slaughtering. 

The mayor of Bordeaux has ordered the butch- 
ers of that city to use exclusively the Bruneau 
mask, which covers the eyes of the ox, and, 
through an opening in the mask, a sharp wedge is 
driven into the brain, producing instant death. It 
avoids the necessity for the frequent blows now 
resorted to in this country, where the eyes are not 
covered and hence the animal dodges the blow. 

In addition to the above order the mayor has 
posted, in prominent places in the city, the law 
against cruelty to animals. 


WE should not permit ease and indulgence to 
contract our affections, and wrap us up in selfish 
enjoyment; but we should accustom ourselves to 

ink of the distress of human life. 
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Children’s Department. 


*# FRIEND IN TROUBLE, 


Blessed are the Merciful. 
BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


A Friend in Trouble. 

If some of our young readers 
were told that a companion of 
theirs was in trouble, was en- 
tangled in a mass of briers, their 
first thought would be to quickly 
endeavor to release him. Every 
boy who had a knife, or could 
borrow one, would promptly 
make use of it and cut away the 
offending vine. We hope they 
would not do this because the 
imprisoned boy was their friend, 
but because they like to do a kind 
action, and would do it as read- 
ily for a stranger as for a com- 
panion. They would show the 
true Samaritan spirit, of which 
they have often read, and we 
trust they would not limit its 
operation to human beings. 

If an incident like that repre- 
sented in the annexed cut, should 
occur within their knowledge, 
we believe they would be quite 
ready to act as promptly as sug- 
gested above. 

We have called the lamb a 
“ friend,’ because we cannot 
think of it in any other lighi; 
but if a bird, or any other ani- 
mal, not venomous or dangerous, 
were in a like situation, we 
should look for an exhibition of 
the same kind spirit. And if a 
child shows this spirit towards 
our dumb companions, surely he 
would exhibit it towards those 


of his own race. 


“Oh, Robbie! Look!” ex- 
claimed little Paul. “ There’s a 
big bird in among those leaves, 
just fluttering around, and trying 
to fly.” 

“So there is, Paul! Let us go 
to it, and see what the trouble 

They ran to the spot, and soon 
found a poor struggling bird, 
which having been wounded but 
not killed, had fallen at the foot 
of the rocks, and concealed by a 
clump of low bushes, had es- 
caped the sportsman’s search, or 
perhaps been deemed unworthy 
of it. Robbie took it very gentl 
in his arms, for he was a pose | 
kind boy, who would not have 
hurt a living creature purposely. 

“Poor thing,” said he, “ its 
wing is covered with blood, and 
Lam afraid itis broken. We will 
take it home with us, and mother 
will help us take care of it.” 

Mother will help us! Blessed 
words! Happy are the boys who 
use them. Thrice happy the 
mothers whose boys do nothing 
in which they are unwilling their 
mothers should “ help.” 

“ Why,” says some Charlie, or 
Harry, or Frank, “you would 
not have mother help me chop 
wood or shovel snow, would 
you?” and he smiles triumph- 
antly, as if to say, “Now you 
are beaten.” Think a moment, 
my little man. Does not her 
love. and the thought of her ap- 
probation, help you more than 
anything else, even in those 
tasks? We will say nothing of 
the care which has sheltered 
your infancy, and given you 
strength for hard work; nor of 
the thoughtfulness which has 
provided the warm _ mittens 
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Mr. Monkey and Miss Puss. 


A little girl at sea had two pets on board—a 
monkey and a cat. She gave the monkey a tin 
plate, and made him att nal it was for his 
own use; and, when dinner was ready, he would 

. bring it to the table, and hold it out. to her that 
she might place upon it whatever she thought 
best suited to his taste. 

As soon as served, he would carry his dinner to 
some quiet corner, pussy always following after 
with noiseless step. Placing his plate carefully 
on the floor, Mr. Monkey would seat himself; and, 
while he was occupied for a moment in arranging 
his tail in a graceful position, pussy would slyly 
seize the dainty morsel, and eat it up before he 
knew what she was about. 

On turning round he would glance at the empty 
plate, then dart at pussy and pressing her head 
tightly against his breast with his left hand, as if 
prec to extract a tooth, with his right hand 

e would force her mouth open. Then, bendin 
forward, he would look far down her throat as if 
to discover whether his lunch had gone that 


way. 

This happened quite often; for, Monkey seemed 
to forget from day to day the losses he had sus- 
tained. Yet he was not without his revenge. 

Every evening he took delight in surprising 
pussy in her promenades by springing at her, 
seizing her by the tail, and holding her over the 
ship’s side, where he would swing her backward 
and forward until her shrieks brought some one 
to her rescue. 

After all, puss had the worst of it. — Methodist. 


Three O'Clock in the Morning. 
RY R. 8S. PALFREY. 


What do the robins whisper about 

From their homes in the elms and birches ? 
I’ve tried to study the riddle out, 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 

In spite of deep researches. 


While in the world is silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning, 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep, 

At three o’clock in the morning. 


Perhaps the little ones stir, and complain 
That it’s time to be up and doing; 

And the mother-bird sings a drowsy strain 

To coax them back to their dreams again, 
Though distant cocks are crowing. 


Or do they tell secrets that should not be heard 

By mortals listening and prying? 
Perhaps we might learn from some whispered word 
The best way to bring up a little bird— 

Or the wonderful art of flying. 


It may be they speak of one autumn day 
When with many a feathered roamer, 
Under the clouds so cold and gray, 
Over the hills they took their way, 
In search of the vanished summer. 


It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf enfalded; 

For do we not often hear it confessed, 

When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That “a little bird has told it.” 


Perhaps—but the question is wrapped in doubt; 
They give me no hint or warning; 
Listen, and tell me if you find out, 
What do the robins whisper about 
At three o’clock in the morning ? 
—Our Young Folks. 


for chopping and shovelling ; but 
would you do it quite as well if the precious 
mother-love did not exist somewhere in heaven or 
earth for you? 

The boys carried the bird to their mother, and 
she helped them to bind up its wing and make it 
comfortable. Their little dog Fido seemed to 
think, at first, it would make him a good dinner, 
but he soon saw it was not to be thus appropri- 
ated. So, as he always had plenty to eat without 
it, he submitted to this arrangement, and no more 
thought of disturbing it than he did the chick- 
ens. 

After a while the wing grew strong again, and 
they were not surprised one day, after it had taken 
several short flights about the yard, to see it soar 
upward to the sky, and disappear in the direction 
of the rocks. 

“It has gone home to its mate,” said their 
mother. “It will hardly know its little birdies ;” 
and the tear which fell as she kissed them, revealed 
that she was thinking of their own father, far 
away at sea. 


Bird-Love. 


Would it not be delightful to have the dear little 
warblers come trooping round us whenever we 
ventured near their haunts? 

Poor things! they have learned to fear us, and 
I am afraid if thoughtless boys and cruel sports- 
men are allowed to have their way, they will be 
frightened entirely from our midst. 

Think how desolate our springs and summers 
would be without these sweet-throated darlings 
of the fields and woods !—Children’s Hour. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Veteran. 
BY BEATRICE. 

Not of the war of 1812, neither of the late war, 
but a genuine veteran, nevertheless, and—only a 
eat! A cat who has certainly lived twenty years, 
how much longer it is impossible to tell. Large, 
muscular, his color white, relieved by a patch of 


-black upon the back, black tail and nose. A fa- 


mous ratter in his youth, possessed of an uncom- 
monly gentle disposition, never having been known 
to bite or scratch any person, or to engage in any 
contests with the neighboring felines or estrays 
protected by his considerate owner. Seven of 
these homeless wanderers I have seen at a 
time housed and fed by the same benevolent 
hand which lovingly cares for the Veteran. His 
food is carefully minced and prepared to his 
liking; a box (filled with sweet, cleaw hay 
tands near the stove jn the counting room 
in which he is permitted to renew the frolics 
of kittenhood in dreams. He is very deaf, but his 
eyesight is good. No harsh words or cruel blows 
annoy or wound him; in short, the Veteran’s 
lines have fallen in pleasant places, and his last 
days will be full of peace. Failing, old fellow, 
you surely are! Slowly you are approaching your 
end, and when the hour comes that removes you 
from those you love and those who love you, sin- 
cerely shall we say, rest in peace. Doubters of 
the Veteran’s age can have their doubts removed 
by calling upon Mr. Walker, corner of Tremont 
and Pleasant street, who will always be happy to 
introduce the Veteran to all lovers of dumb ani- 
mals. 

Sarp a very small wren 

Toa very large hen: 

“Pray, why do you make such a clatter? 
I never could guess 
Why an egg more or less 
Should be thought so important a matter.” 


Then answered the hen 
To the very small wren: 
“Tf I laid such small eggs as you, madam, 
I would not cluck loud, 
Nor would I feel proud. 
Look at these! How you’d crow if you had ’em.” 
—St. Nicholas. 
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Check- Reins. 
“ Look and reflect; use your own intellect.” 


The check or bearing reins of a horse answer 
no good purpose, but are a great evil; a severe 
restraint and vexation; confining his head in an 
unnatural position, by which he is constantly tor- 
mented. He cannot travel at ease, nor see impedi- 
ments in the road; and, when he makes a misstep, 
is more liable to stumble. 

The greatest travellers are those horses whose 
humane masters have allowed their heads to be 
free, and as they draw a load up hill, a motion of 
the head is perceived, which supports the motion 
of the feet and legs; in the same way as a man, 
in walking, assists the motion of his legs by a 
counteracting motion of the arms. How would a 
man walk with his arms tied to his sides? Let 
those who torment their horses with unnecessary 
restraint, try it on themselves. 

Besides these serious disadvantages in travelling, 
the horse, by the use of the fixed bridle, is in a 
pen position at all times; even when standing 

e cannot rest at ease, but is incessantly tossing 
up his head to get momentary relief from this 
painful position; which violent and constant ac- 
tion produces inflammation and ulceration on the 
point upon which the head articulates with the 
spine; hence the horse has weak knees and also 
poll evil, and here we have the reason for this 
formidable disorder being almost exclusively con- 
fined to carriage horses. 

Experience and observation teach us that horses 
can travel better, perform more labor and are less 
liable to stumble with their heads free.—Corr. 
Providence Star. 


General Pierce’s Horse. 


(Gen. E. W. Pierce, of Assonet, recently lost the 
ood horse that was his faithful servant during the 
ate war. Gen. Pierce commanded his forces 
under Gen. Burnside, and relates that in the 
“ starvation campaign” of the winter of 1862-3, 
the horse was greatly reduced, his rations being 
six ears of corn a day. On one occasion, aiter a 
day’s toil in which the General himself had eaten 
nothing, he took one ear from the scanty allow- 
ance of his horse—and, as he parched and ate the 
kernels, while his horse gnawed his from the cobs, 
he resolved that should both survive the war, his 
horse should be well cared for to the end of his 
days and then be buried at the feet of his i 2 
loved parents—and that his own remains should 
rest beside those of the faithful animal. A few 
weeks ago the horse died—and the body having 
been carefully prepared for the grave, was laid in 
the family lot in the cemetery. The following 
lines were written to commemorate the event.— 
S. H. E.] 


FAREWELL TO THEE! 
MRS. ELEANOR 8. DEANE. 


Dear old comrade, death has found thee,— 
Easing, ending all thy pain ; 

From the slumber that has bound thee 
Wilt thou ever wake again? 


Who shall answer? He, the giver 
Of thy spark of soul, doth know; 

He hath quenched it,—if forever, 
Be it, be it even so. 


Yet I would, when looking backward, 
Page of life like thine were mine; 

“ Faithful service,” is the record, 
“ Lovingly performed,” of thine. 


Why should I repress my feeling, 
Or keep back the starting tear? 
Down my cheek ’tis slowly stealing,— 
Let it fall upon thy bier. 


Round the life we lived together 
Memories cluster, fresh and warm ; 

True in fairest, foulest weather, 
Friend in calm and friend in storm. 


Ours it was to know “ war’s rattle,” 
When my country claimed my aid; 

Ours to feel the “ shock of battle,” 
Death-shots round us and o’erlread. 


To the combat thou didst bear me, 
Where the dead like mown grass lay ; 

Noise of trumpets did not fright thee, 
Nor the cannon’s roar dismay. 


In the years of peace that followed, 
Has thy recompense been found ; 

Now, thy resting-place is hollowed 
In the consecrated ground 


Where my parents’ forms are sleeping, 
Where my own in turn shall be; 
There, together, in God’s keeping, 
They shall wait. Farewell to thee! 
TAUNTON, MAss. 

OnE M. Coulemburt, while travelling on the 
banks of the Amazon, is said to have found a 
monkey that was taught to speak. When taken 
it was in the arms of its mother who had been 
mortally wounded in a fight with a polecat. The 
monkey was cared for by a negro woman, who 
often used the word “ Carramba,”’ and it was 
noticed that the monkey caught the first syllable, 
since which it has been taught to say, “ Papa,” 
Mamma,” “‘ Marnon,” and “ Brazil.” It is to 
be exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1878.— 
Morning Siar. 


Stable and Farm. 


The Age of Horses. 


It is a matter of the greatest importance to 
farmers to have some correct rules for ascertain- 
ing the age of the domestic animals. 

The age of the horse is most correctly ascer- 
tained by the appearance of the incisive teeth or 
nippers. Of these there are six in each jaw, broad, 
thin and trenchant in the foal, but in the adult, flat, 
with hollow disk in the centre. The foal, or milk 
teeth, appear fifteen days after birth. At two and 
a half years the middle pair drop, and are replaced 
by two permanent teeth. At three anda half years 
old one on each side of the permanent pair fall out, 
and are replaced. by two others. At four and a 
half years old the two external incisors of the first 
set fall out, and are replaced by permanent ones. 
All these permanent nippers are marked in their 
crowns with a circular pit or furrow, which is 
gradually effaced as the teeth wear down. 

By the gradual wearing out of these marks, the 
age of a horse may be ascertained until the eighth 
year, at which time they are generally effaced, 
except in external incisors, which, as they appear 
a year or two later than the intermediate, preserve 
their marks for a proportionately longer period. 
After the eighth year, the age may be discovered 
for a few years longer by the length and appear- 
ance of the canine teeth, or tusks; but those are 
often bier especially in the lower jaw, and 
are rarely to be found in mares. 

Between the canines and the grinders there is a 
large open space. ‘The grinders are six on each 
side of both jaws, and have their crowns square 
and crossed with laminz of enamel. The fresh- 
ness of this enamel shows the youth of the horse 
and vice versa. The canine teeth of the lower jaw 
appear at three and a half years, and those of the 
upper jaw at four years; they are sharp-pointed 
until six, but at ten years of age are blunt and 
long, for the gums begin to recede from their 
roots at that time. 

After a horse is ten years old, there is no currect 
manner of ascertaining his age by his teeth, ex- 
cept by the comparative size, bluntness, or discol- 
oration of the tusks. The eye-pits of horses from 
ten to fifteen years of age become gradually more 
hollow, and their eye-brows grayer; but these 
marks are not to be depended on, as they appear 
at nine or ten in horses that are the offspring of 
old stallions or mares. The bars, or ridges of the 
palate, are effaced in proportion as the horse ad- 
vances in age.— Selected. 


Cattle Exposed, 


We do not believe it a ape plan to keep ani- 
mals exposed to the cold storms in the yard 
pi our long winter days. They can stand a 
considerable degree of cold without much suffer- 
ing, to be sure, but many farmers leave them out 
in all weathers, often when if they could have 
their choice they would seek shelter in the barn. 
But we would not, on the other hand, keep them 
too warm. That is, perhaps, about as objectiona- 
ble as to err in the other direction. Our New 
England barns are not, as a general rule, open to 
this objection. They are in too many cases open 
to the cold, though, now and then, there is a tight 
and poorly ventilated stable that is an exception. 
—Ploughman. 
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A Goop word was said for the woodpecker, in 
the Farmer’s Club the other day, and his extinction 
in some parts of the country was mentioned wita 
regret, especially by orchard men. This bird is 
seapeaany with such an acute sense of hearing that 

e can detect the noise made by a borer beneath 
the bark of a tree, and his sharp bill enables him 
to dig through the bark and thus to find his food. 
The Sea of the woodpecker is considered equiva- 
lent to the loss of half the apple crop. 


ANIMALS are such agreeable friends; they ask 
no questions, they pass no criticisms. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Sheep Shorn in Winter, 
BY ROBERT BREWIN. 


The barbarous practice of stripping sheep of 
their wool in winter, and exposing them to the 


cold or rain, is exciting increasing attention 
amongst the thoughtful and humane. 

Formerly this practice was comparatively of 
such small extent as hardly to excite attention, 
but of late years it has seriously increased, till 
at the present time in some sheep markets more 
than half the sheep are shorn, let the weather be 
what it may. They have been known to stand in 
these markets for many hours in the snow in this 
naked state, or it might be in a cold rain, shiver- 
ing and shaking, with their backs arched, skin 
inflamed, eyes and nose running—symptoms un- 
mistakably denoting both the torture the animal 
is undergoing, and the physical injuries that were 
in active progress in the flesh, from the sensitive 
skin being inhumanly laid bare to the wintr 
elements. The nerves of the skin thus exposed, 
the blood is diverted from its proper circulation. 
There is an enormous distension of the internal 
vessels going on. The vital organs are congested 
with blood. The kidneys are softened and en- 
larged. Every physiologist knows that this one 
fact speaks volumes as to the derangements and 
deleterious results which must follow to the ani- 
mal tissues, the flesh which we eat, and also in 
the fat. Inflammation is set up, and the length of 
time which may elapse ere the sheep is slaugh- 
tered would denote the extent of damage done to 
the flesh as human food, and its prejudicial effect 
on the health of those who consume this fevered 
meat. There is seldom less than a period of 48 
hours in which the sheep is kept in this state before 
it is killed, and very often when sold to a distance 
it may be 72 hours or more ere the knife termi- 
nates these sufferings. 

In making these observations I am taking the 
lowest possible ground for objecting to this cruel 
practice: viz., the purely selfish one of the insidu- 
ous injury to the health of the meat consumer.— 
Wilts & Gloucestershire (Eng.) Standard. 

If this practice prevails in this country we should 
be glad to be advised of it.—[Ep. 


A Cow’s Tones. 


The cow has at least four tones or lows. First, 
there is her alatmed or distressed low, when 
eopred of her calf or separated from her mates 
—her low of affection. Then there is her call of 
hunger, a petition for food, sometimes full of impa- 
tience, or her answer to the farmer's call, full of 
eagerness. Then there is that peculiar frenzied 
baw] she utters on smelling blood, which causes 
every member of the herd to lift its head and has- 
ten to the spot—the native cry of theclan. When 
she is gored or in great danger, she bawls also, 
but that is different. And, lastly, there is the long, 
sonorous volley she lets off on the hills or in the 
“So or along the highway, and which seems to 

expressive of a kind of unrest and vague long- 
ing—the longing of the imprisoned Io for her lost 
identity. She sends her voice forth so that every 
god on Mount Olympus can hear her plaint. She 
makes this sound in the morning, especially in the 
spring, as she goes forth to graze.—John Bur- 
roughs. 


THE Pioche (Nev.) “ Record,” after recounting 
the journey of a contractor with a drove of mules 
from Belmont to Hiko, where no water was to be 
had for two days, thus describes the extraordinary 
effect of the scent of the water at Logan Springs 
on the animals: The whole body began to move 
forward at a good pace, increasing it as the smell 
of water grew stronger, until the whole herd was 
in a keen run. The spring was reached, but the 
water had to be dipped up in buckets. One mule, 
erazed with thirst, drunk thirteen buckets of water. 
He went out and took a roll, came back, and 
wanted more. The bucket held four gallons. 


Compassion is an emotion of which we ought 
never to be ashamed. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Balky Horses. 

In your February number a_ correspondent 
wishes treatment suggested for balky horses. 

I would answer, do nothing to make them balk. 
From some experience I believe the cause is more 
in the driver than in the horse. In this | refer to 
horses that have not acquired a confirmed habit of 
balking. An active, high-spirited horse will start 
quickly and strike a trot at the first step. A timid 
driver is alarmed, fearing that the horse will run 
away. He will jerk up the horse suddenly and 
violently. This irritates the horse and he will not 
proceed. ‘Then some annoyances are recom- 
mended to start him, that would not have been 
required had he been used gently and drawn up 
quietly and spoken to in a mild voice. 

I once had a horse of this spirit, that I could 
start or stop in his best speed by the voice and in 
so low a tone that a person riding at my side 
would not notice that I had spoken. 

Again, a horse of such disposition may be har- 
nessed with a‘“slow poke.”. They cannot start 
together ; this irritates the spirited horse and will 
make him balk, as I have often seen in city cars. 

Let a man who is very active be compelled to 
walk for some time behind one who is very slow. 
He will find it a trial to his temper. 

A horse may be put to a heavy load with a tight 
collar, making the skin wrinkle and pinching him 
severely, or being greatly overloaded he is obliged 
to jerk violently to start his load, thereby bruising 
the flesh, and perhaps the next day on being put 
to light work the “ unreasonable” horse will balk, 
merely because his shoulders have been bruised 
the day before. 

I once had a mare that would balk from such 
causes, but by being careful to avoid them, found 
her a most valuable animal, and never had any 
difficulty with her. 

1 have seen horses whipped shamefully in lon 
teams before starting. They would be fiurried, 
no two pulling at the same time. It would re- 
quire fifteen or twenty minutes to get them to 
their work. 

I saw such a team driven by a boy. He called 
to them to start, but no movement was made at 
first. He called out, “Take your time,” and 
jumped on the car. Ina few seconds each horse 
was feeling his collar, and in much less time than 
would be required to whip them they were draw- 
ing their load. 

‘or horses that are confirmed balkers, proba- 
bly an examination would show some such cause 
as I have named, and by removing the cause, the 
horse could probably be cured of his habit. 

w. 


An Idea for Teamsters. 

A great deal of labor and hard tugging may be 
saved if every wagon or truck is provided with 
100 feet of stout rope and a single pulley. A 
snatch-block is the best arranged with a strong 
hook, and the usual construction for slipping the 
bight of the rope under the strap to the sheave 
instead of waiting to reeve the line through one 
end. If a wagon gets stuck in heavy mud or 
in the snow, the driver has only to fasten his block 
to the tongue, reeve the rope through it, and 
attach one end to a tree or post, and let his team 
ae on the other. The work is of course just 

alved, or rather they bring twice as much power 
to bear in dragging the wagon clear. There are 
other applications of this simple device which 
will readily suggest themselves. With a couple of 
skids for an inclined plane, heavy logs could be 
easily drawn on a sleigh by the unhitched team. 
Another case where it is likely to be useful is 
when loaded sleighs attempt to cross a wooden 
bridge. Although the horses draw the load very 
easily over the snow, they are often unable to start 
it over the generally denuded wooden flooring of 
the bridge, and hence would be materially aided 
by the tackle hitched on as we have described. 


Don’t preach charity and leave somebody else 
to practice it. 


Teaching Horses to Face Strange Animals, 


To prepare the horses of the Prince of Wales 
for his visit to India, it was deemed necessa 
to practice their introduction to the various wild 
animals that they would be ~—_ to meet in the 
jungle. They were therefore ridden up to the 
Royal Park where various wild animals are kept 
on exhibition. Instead of entering the gardens at 
once, they were slowly ridden up to the park 
fence, on the road known as the Outer Circle, and 
from this position they could clearly see the lar, 
male African elephant walking about in his p: 
dock ; in this way they felt somewhat safe, as they 
had the open road before them, and the elephant 
was behind the fence. As soon as the horses had 
recovered their surprise at the sight of this ani- 
mal, they were ridden into the gardens, and 
brought near enough to the elephant to make a 
closedinspection of his general appearance. They 
were a little nervous. at first, more especially 
when the great brute set up his large ears, and 
made an attempt to rush toward the horses, and 
utter his shrill note of alarm; they, however, soon 
began to acquire confidence, and cease to start or 
jump from him, and, after a day or two, would 
allow him, when let out with them, to come close 
enough to touch the end of his trunk. The next 
thing was to introduce to their notice the large 
male Indian rhinoceros. However quiet the horses 
were inclined to be, this savage monster was 
extremely angry at the sight of the men on horse- 
back in so close proximity to his abode, and he 
rushed and snorted about in and around his pad- 
dock in a frightful state of excitement, and had it 
been in his power to get at them, he would, 
doubtless, have made ion work with his new 
acquaintances. Notwithstanding his fury, “ Coo- 
massie” behaved in the most cool and composed 
manner. It was most delightful to witness the 
watchful and intelligent gaze with which this 
beautiful animal kept his eyes upon the frantic 
and enraged rhinoceros, without exhibiting an 
particular fear or alarm; and no doubt this cool- 
ness on his purt assisted greatly to quiet his two 
companions, “ Cockney” and “ Dashwood.” It 
soon became evident that the task would be safely 
and perfectly accomplished. The camels were 
soon afterward tried. Their long, shaggy hair, 
the strange humps, and queer heads and necks, 
seemed to puzzle the horses considerably; but 
after a while, they allowed them to come near 
enough to smell them, and gradually acquire more 
confidence, until they would stand side by side and 
pass round or between them, touching them with 
their noses, and becoming quite familiar. It may 
appear singular, but the horse “ Coomassie” 
appeared to have a wish to examine and revisit 
all the animals in the gardens; he required no 
urging to bring him face to face with the lions 
and tigers, notwithstanding the excitement into 
which the sight of the horse caused these animals 
to fly, but “ Coomassie” looked at them with a 
most inquiring eye, not appearing in the slightest 
degree alarmed. This, then, ended the training of 
three of the finest of the Prince’s horses.—Land 
and Water. 
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THERE is no worldly gain without some loss, 
so there is no worldly loss without some gain. If’ 
thou hast lost thy wealth, thou hast lost some 
trouble with it; if thou art degraded from honor, 
thou art likewise freed from the stroke of envy; 
if sickness has blurred thy beauty, it hath de- 
livered thee from pride. Set the aliowance 
against the loss, and thou shalt find no loss great; 
he loses little or nothing that reserves himself. 


4 


I HAVE come to the conclusion. if man, or 
woman either, wishes to realize the full power of 
personal beauty, it must be by cherishing noble 
hopes and purposes; by having something to do, 
and something to live for, which is worthy of hu- 
manity, and which, by expanding the capacities of 
the soul, om expansion and symmetry to the 
body which contains it.—Prof. Upham. 
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